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Providincr tabular, graphic, and narrative data, this 

Indian Affairs (BIA) details past, present, and future BIA * 
educational concerns. Specifically, this report addresses: the BIA 
background; the conteapcirary scope df BIA education (Federal school 
o^perations, higher education and college scholarships for Indian ' 
students, Indian controlled schools, and school facilities and 
construction)/; BIA education issues and probleas (the nature of 
education and iihat it can/should do, r^esidential schools, special 
education, school facilities constructipn, and success and BIA 
education) . ^he graphs presented in this report illustrate the 
historical developaent of BIA education in teras of types of schools, 
resource allocations, student population, etc. This report identifies 
-the following as oajor BIA thrusts ftor the present and future: 
emphasis on a scope of interest invplving Federal school operations, 
higher education scholarships, Johnson-O" Bailey assistance, school 
facilities^ and Indian controlled schools; adherance to the policy of 
Indian seli-deterainaticn; eaphasijb on reducing the Indian student 
dropout rate and increasing educatii^onal focus on the basics: 
continuation of off-reservation schbols which «ill become 
increasingly smaller, requiring highly trained staff to meet the 
special needs of Indian students; and general perception of the BIA 
as a technical service unit serving 4nd supporting Indians who are in 
control of their own schools. (JC) 
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^ Attached for your information is a discussion of education in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. This provided the basis for presentation 
to Congressional staff members at a meeting held in Washington, D. C 
on July 1, 1977. The meeting was sponsored by the ^taff of the 
Advisory Study group on Indian Education of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, House of Representatives. 
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SUMMARY 

^ • The history of American Indian education indicates tJiat the 
•schools were first used with tribes as a civilizing agent. In this 
respect the schools were a]jnost forced upon Indians and thereby a poor 
^relationship bettv-een Indian and schools w.s created. Indians tradi- 
tionally viewed schools with some misgivings if not outright distrust. 
Time cures a lot of things and in modem times, Indians are viewing 
schools in a more positive manner but with certain conditions. Hie 
certain conditions are tliat tliey must be involved and ultimately in 
control of the schools that educate their children.. This future holds 
the promise for BIA education. 

The scope of BIA^ducation can be divided into the following 
programs: Federal School Operati$i^ Higher Education Scholarships, 
Johnson O'Maliey Assistance, School Facilities, and Indian Controlled 
schools . ~ The scope of Federal School Operations is gro\dng less due to 
Indians assuming control of schools and to decreasing enrollments. How- 
ever, mth the special progi-ams that are required and the extraordinar>' 
develoiTmental expenses associated with tliem, it wil]. continue to cost 
more to educate Indian children. Indians are seeking college education 
on an increasing scale and they are completing it in greater numbers. 
The future of Indian education in BIA is directed by tJie- policy of 
Self-Detemination and ultimate Indian control of schools. The BIA on 
its own initiative contracted the first Indian controlled school in 1966 
and believes that now with the improved authority provided by Public 
Law 93-638, a better job can be done of turning schools over to tribes. 



II 

The characteristics of students enrolled in BIA schools continue 
to require special programs to meet their unique noeSs. Tiioy are closer 
to the tribal lifeways than tliose enrolled in public schools, arc older 
for their grade placement, do less well in school, come from poor families 
and share the disadvantages of being poor, ha\'e family problems ajid fre- 
quently problems with the law. In a sense, m\d especially at the second- 
ary levelr BIA sdiools are. looked on as viable alteraativcs to public 
sdiools . The extraordinary characteristics of Indian diildren enrolled 
in BIA scliools will continue and so will tJie need for sdiools to meet 
their unique needs. Regarding off-resen^ation residential schools, they 
Mill continue to be needed into the forseeable future, lliey ;dll have 
students that have greater educational, personal and social needs than 
has heretofore been the case and will require a highly trained, sensitive, 
competent staff to \^'ork with them. Residential schools will be small , 
mm, highly effective educational institutions. 

Sdiools do not comprise tlie totality of education institutions in 
the lives of contemporaiy Indian people. Tiiere arc otlicr institutions that 
provide education and schools should relate to them in a common educa- 
tional effort. Schools do carry the major responsibility and there are 
basic learnings of the society which they alone handle. They should assumo 
responsibility for these teachings and share responsibility \dth the other 
educational institutions. The time is quickly passing .v'lien school ef- 
fectiveness can be measured by a single standardized adiievcmcnt test 
score. IVhat is important, however, is getting Indian children in school 

as early as possible and keeping them there as long as possible. The 

p 

■ 
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dropout rate nrast be reduced aiid priorities should be given its reduction. 
Teaching the basics and reducing the dropout are a two-fold direction 
that is rooted in Self-Deteniujiation. The BIA \dll become a teclinical 
service unit in support o£ Indians who control tlieir schools. 



EDUCATION IN THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS * 
Background 

The history of schooling American Indian? according 
to European standards and desires started almost with 
Columbus setting foot in the West Indies. The first school 
for American, Indians was established in 1568 in Havana, 
Cuba*-^ While this fact is commonly knoWn in Indian educa- 
tion , it is little known that perhaps the first formal 
use made of the schools by the colonist was in relationship 
to American Indians. The English^ before exporting their 
education system to the American colonists developed uses 
for the schools. "This meant that as an institution, the 
schools and ether institutions of education were employed 
by the English for specific social purposes.^ The eminent 
American historian Bernard Bailyn discusses^ seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century missionary fervor toward American Indians, 
especially the manner in which they employed the schools as 
a civilizing tool. He says: 

. . But it had left an eradicable mark on A 
American life (in referring to the fading of the 
missionary work as the development of the country 
and the Indian problem moved West) . It had intro- 
duced the problem of group relations in a society 



Hildegard Thompson, "Education Among American. Indians : 
Institutional Aspects," Thc^Anaals , Vol 311, (May 1^75, p- 95 

^Lawrence A. Cremin, Traditions of American Education, - 
(New York: Basic Books, 1977), pp. 7-8, 

The author vri.shes to tha?3k Thomas R. Hopkins for assistance in researchiiig 
the ccxitent of this paper. 
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of divergent cultures, and with it a form of 
action that gave a new dimension to the social 
role of education. For self-conscious, deliber- 
ate, aggressive use of education, first seen in 
an -improvised but -confident missionary campaign, 
spread throughout an increasingly heterogeneous 
society and came to be accepted as normal form 
of educational effort. "3" 

— The point to be made here is the relationship between 
American Indians and the schools. Indians were taught from 
the earliest that the schools were the symbol of the non- 
Indian life. This relationship should be compared to the 
development of schools in America in general wherein there 
was traditionally strong and very early support for them.^ 
Schools have not always been welcomed by American Indians. 

Without belaboring the history of American Indian educa- 
tion, it has been divided usually into the following periods: 

Mission Period, 1492 - 1859 < 

Federal School Period, 1860 - 1930 

Public School Period, 1931 - 3 965 

Self-Determination Period, 1965 - Present. 

It should be noted that there are other educators who 
have developed somewhat different periods to reflect American 
Indian education. However, in reviewing them, it appeared 



_ ^Bernard Bailyn, Education in the Forming; of American 
Societj^, (Chapel Hill: university of North Carolina Press, 
I960}, p. 39. 

_ ^Cremin, oip.cit. Those interested in a succinct and 
stimulating story of the development of American education 
will find none better than Crcmin's Traditions of -American 
Education. . '~' — 



that the above .Jould do well and that, in light of recent 
scholarship, would provide a aore accurate reflection of 
recent decades. S should also be mentioned that the 
Self-Determination Period given above coincides with the 
establishment of Rough Rock School in Arizona on July 1, 
1966, The author of this paper was Director of EducatLn 
for the Navajo Area Office when Rough Rock was established. 

Before closing this brief background on Indian educa- 
tion,- it is appropriate to mention that historically and 
from its inception, the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA)has 
considered its education program of the highest priority. 
It is today the jsingle largest program of the BIA and has 
been for several, decades. As a point of historical interest, 
Thomas I. McKen^ey,^the founder of the BIA, looked upon the 
Lancasterian schools, which were developed by the Quakers 
for the Indians, as the backbone of his civilization program.6 
So, from the start, education in BIA has been very important. 

in boo?fo™"°Fje?vn'r'°L'r "^/^T^"" Indian education 
Government Schoo^r^^/;/^ "'? ' American Indian Educatio n. 
■King . s ??own P?:ss . ?946) "nrno^^SfT^'^^i^^^^^ 

7^t^i~it^ti lTiT""rJr^^ "■yi"F?gi^. '/4J The - 
on the historv of »LS" t ^ listing of scholarly works 
The Educa1i'o7o? A«?[can"l.d^''" educatioh. see Brewtin Berry, 

1^ 1874), pI. 32 ^^"^^^: "'° SKalloiTPHTFT— 
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To conclude the background part, a set of graphs and 
Charts which have bean developed by the education research 
staff, Of the BIA, showing enrollments and appropriations 
fo'r the past two decades is presented in the-folloving 
Illustrations.'' 



.ents'fn|=;;^pr^S^JL%iS^snXK?^^i3;o^J^c^fiLlcS^"?r^- 
Itll'nUlt ^""^^^f f>- ° B"\n'd'?a'S"nduc^^tion 
Development! 1976.? ^ Evaluation. Research and 
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TABLE 1 



American' Indian Youth In School 
' , Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Federal and Public School Enrollment 
1952-1976 



~ Under 6 or ^ IT 

Over 18 Years Total Enrollment of 
Enrollment of Indian Students In School Indian Students in 



School Year 


Public 


Federal 


Mission 


(Not Itemized") 


School (All Ages') 


1952 


52,960 


36,414 


10,067 


2,881 


102,322 


1953 


54,417 


36,194 


10,272 


2,782 


103,665 


1954 


58,855 


35,586 


10,029 


_ 3,368 


107,838 


l95S 


65,089 


39,862 


10,680 


3,687 


119,318 


1^56 


71,956 


39,676 


11,223 


4,637 


127,492 


1957 


76,250 


38,295 


11,010 


6,823 


132,378 


1^58 


78^522 


39,677 


11,261 


6,970 


136,730 


1959 


81,098 


38,911 


11,918 


7,739 


139,666 


1960 


8'4,650 


37,377 


11,289 


8,232 


141,548 


1961 


64,987 


38,876 


8,883 


8,092 


120,838 


1962 


69,651 


38,887 


9,024 


8,752 


126,314 


1963 


72,159 


39,785 


9,292 


10,563 


131,799 


1964 


79,286 


44,132 


9,236 


9,927 


142,581 


1965 


82,302 


43,122 


a, 640 


10,304 


144,368 


1966 


86,827 


46,154 


8,713 


9,401 


151,095 


1967 


79,075 


55,502 


14,592 


* 


149,169 , 


1968 


83,354 


55,799 


13,492 




152,645 


1969 


115,955 


56,560 


17,056 




189,571 


1970 


123,550 


56,238 


16,939 




196,727 


1971 


128,673 


56,786 


18,224 




203,683 


1972 


134,973 


57,788 


19,538 




212,299 


1973 


126,923 


55,051 


22,202 




204,176 


1974 


130,664 


52,908 


22,602 




206,174 


1975 


133,963 


49,806 


23,645 




207,414 




Beginning in 1967, the annual statistical report discontinued the xecordkeeping 
of over 18 years of age groiqj. ^ ^ 
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TABLE 4 



Anferican Indian Youth In School 
• Bureau of Indian Affairs 
^Srade Classification 
1967-1976 



Post- 

School -Year - Elementary- - Secondary -Secondary - - Total* 

51,199 
51,5,58 

52, ,471 

/ 

52a95 



1967 


38.250 


11,653 


1,296 


1^68 


38,196 


11,982 


1,380 


196p 


38,710 


12,361 


1,400 


X97,0 

/ 

X971 


38,722 


12,191 


1,282 


,39,014 


;L2,201 


1,376 


1972 


39,272 


12,133 


2,358 


1973 


37,129 


11,658 


2,393 


1974 


. 36^351 


10,761 


2,412 


1975 


33,468 


11,020 


2,392 



/ 



*Note: Exclusive of Enrollment of Concho /Demonstrition School 
and Federal Dormitories as shown pn Table 2 . 

* 
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STUDENTS 
(IN THOUSANDS) 

150 



BUREAU OF 
FEDERAL & PUBLIC 

1952 



IN SCHOOL 
AFFAIR^ 
E 



100 





TABLE 3 



American Indian Youth In School 
f Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Boarding-Day 
1952-1976 



School YpaT 


Roj^tHi ncr 


• uciy 


lU tal 


1952 


i9,M9 


16 >86S 








1 C 1 CO 


0/ ,oy / 




77 1 70 




77 






1 7 7A^ 


Hi ,1^0 




77 ^QA 


10 ,411 


A T QOC 

4^, oUo 




77 07^ 
Li i o 


1 A 077 

10 yUZO 


y| 7 OQA 

4o,yyo 




7Q /I Q7 


15,OoZ 


A A T T r 

44,115 




7A A47 


1 ^ OOQ 

lo ,yuy 


44 , ool 


I960 


28,299 


. 15,709 


44,008 


1961 


29,930 


15,752 


45,682 


1962 


30,413 


15,764 


46,177 


1963 


31,892 


15,625 


47,517 


1964 


33,974 


'dd.315 


50 289 


1965 


35,883 


16,388 


52,271 


1966 


37 7Cfi 




©Oft 


±yD / 




10, 40 5" 


55,502 






10 , ^oO 


i-c 70Q 

00 , /yy 


1969 


40,352 


16,208 


56,560 


1970 


39,448 


16,790 


56,238 


1971 


40,133 


16,653 


56,786 


1972 


40,432 


17,356 


57,788 


1973" 


37,543 


17,508 


55,051 


1974 


35,840 


17,068 


52,908 


1975 


33,812 


15,994 


49,806 


1976 


29,255 " 


16,354 


45,609 


Boarding 




/ 

* * 





1* hoarding 1. Day 

2. Dormitories 2. Hospital Schools 

3. Concho Demonstration 

/ 17 - 
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AMERICAN INDIAN YOUTH IN SCHOOL 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
TYPES OF SCHOOLS 
1952-1378 



STUDENTS 
(JNTHOUS^ANBS) 




TOTAL 

BRD SCHOOL: 

FJSCAL YEARS DAY SCHOOL : 

18~ 



AMERICAN INDIAN YOUTH IN SCHOOL 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
1967-1978 



STUDENTS 
(IN THOUSANDS) 
60 



TOTAL 

ELEMENTARY 

SECONDARY 

POST-SEC 
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FISCAL YEARS 



/ 

/ 



TABLE 5 

HISTORY OF BIA APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 

INDIAN EDUCATION 
1950-1976 



Fiscal Year Amount 

1950 13,207,000 

1951 21,838,722 

1952 16,314,949 

1953 21,444,765 

1954 21,400,000 

1955 23,418,898 

1956 ^ 38,409,395 

1957 42,460,000 

1958 47,986,053 

1959 • 48,0'85,000 

1960 50,438,500 

1961 55,153,000 

1962 58,610,000 

1963 62,601,224 

1964 66,118,250 

1965 - 70,099,000 

1966 76,075,400 

1967 84,400,000 

1968 86,937,000 

1969 96,485,000 

1970 117,815,000 

1971 143,657,000 

1972 164,938,000 
^ 1973 184,346,000 

1974 181^907,000 

1975 226,495,000 

1976 243,590,000 
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HISTORY OF BIA APPROPRIATIONS 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAI RS EDUCATION 

1950-1978 



DOLLARS 
(INMILLiONS) 
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FISCAL YEARS 



ORBS AND SIMIL2iR INSTITUTIONS CONTRAST CHARACTERISTICS 
BY PER PUPIL COST - FY 1975 



EDUCATIONAL COSTS PER PUPIL 



^SCHOOLS (RANKED) 
PRIVATE AND STATE 


SIMILAR 
TRAINING INSTITUTE 


OFF-RESERVATION 


SCHOOLS (RANKED) 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS * 


Hillcrest (Oregon Youth Training School) 


$18,886 


$13,296 


Mt. Edgecumbe 


Pcorry Center (Oregon) 


15,633 


10,272 


Institute of Americcin Indian Arts** 


State School for Blind (Oregon) 


15,500 


9,044 


Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute*^ 


Taft (Oklahoma Youth Training) 


13,725 


8,845 


Chilocco 


McLaren (Oregon Youth Training School) 


13,096 


7,454 


Riverside 


Touth Care Centers (Oregon) 


11,000 


7,404 


"ntennountain^ - 


Tecumseh (Oklahoma Youth Training) 


10,628 


6,686 


Concho 


Children's Farm Home (Oregon) 


10,566 


6,618 


Sequoyah 


State School for Deaf (Oklaihoma) 


10,526 


6,469 


Albuquerque 


State School for Blind (Oklahoma) 


10,393 


6,454 


Seneca 


Albertina Kerr Hones (Oregon) 


10,165 


6,072 


Chemawa 


Whitaker (Oklahoma Youth Training) 


9,109 


6,062 


Ft. Sill 


Boley (Oklahoma Youth Training) 


9,107 


5,444 


Wahpeton 


State School for Oeaf (Oregon) 


8,000 


5,143 


Haskell** 


Helena (Oklahoma Youth Training) 


7,718 


5,133 


Stewart 






4,806 


Flandreau 






4,728 
4,33fi 


Phoenix 
Sherman 


Per Pupil Cost (Average Arithmetic Mean) 


^ $11,604 


'$6^904 - 


' Per Piipil Cost (Average Arithmetic Mean) 



*g*--re are no training institujbions in the United States directly conqparable to Off-Reservation Boarding Schools The 
^.pnipxative institution- were chosen for their similarities in Ojjeratipns of Residential Schools as found xn Indian 

^^*E!H.^^^ Schools* 

Post-Secondeucy Schools 
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ANNUAL EJ)UCATIONAL 
PRIVATE* STATE - BIA 



DOLLARS 
(IN THOUSANDS) 



25 

20 . 
15 _ 
10 _ 



RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
PRIVATE&STATE 
B I A 




A VG: $ 11 B04'^Io(lU vS-fa-i"^ 



AVG: $ 6 904-/6JV^ 



4^ 



T 
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ContDmporary Scope of BIA Education ^^-^.^^ 

Por Fiscal Year 1977, the Conference Co«ttee of the 
Congress approved the Appropriations Bill for; the 
. Department of the Interior and authorized $236,683,000 for 
BIA Education. This Appropriation funds programs 
in school operations, assistance to public^ schools, Jol^nson- 
O'Malley, higher education scholarships, Indian controlled 
schools, and construction of school facilities. " ' ' 

^-^^^^^^^-^S^iool^^ ,he school year 1976-77 and 

Fiscal Year (FY) 1977, the BIA is operating 225 schools and 
. dor.itpries f^c^W^a to Alaska. Ihere is a staff of sane 9,243 en. 
Plovees v^ch fali ^der the Civil Service Education classification, .he 
following f i^es provide ad^tional indications of the scope of ^ BIA 
Education: • " ' ' 

Enrollment, 1976-77, 50,000 
Enrollment, 1977-78, 50,000 
Average Daily Membership, 1976-77, 46,000 
Day Schools, 1976-77, 23,000 
Residential Schools, 1977-78, 21,000 
Peripheral Dormitories, 1977-78, 3,000. 

Federal school operations have been gradually decreasing 
over the past thirty years, and it is anticipated that the 

rate of decrease will inrrpaco t j- 

^ ^viij. increase as Indian-controlled , schools 

grow in number ♦ 
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Johnson-O'Malloy Assistance : Enrollments of Indian children 
in public schools have increased until there will be an 
estimated 175,000 in the school year 1977-78. -There were 
155,430 students enrolled for the school year 3976-77. 
Illustration 2 provided above in the Background part of this 
paper gives a graphic display of the trend. Indian children 
in public schools will attend approximately 700 districts in 
24 states. The scope of the Johnson-0 'Malley program is 
quite large and complex. Because of this complexity, attempts 
to simplify administration of the program have usual3y con- 
cluded in creating more serious problems than existed before 
the changes were implemented. . In commenting on the. public 
school education of Indian children, Margaret Szasz says: 

'■The forty years between 1930 and 1970 witnessed 
n-n tK^K-^f^ increase in public s,ehool enrollment 
in the history of Indian education. Tn 1930. 
Federal schools accounted for 39 percent of the 
total enrol3ment of Indian children in school, 
R 107!; schools accounted for 53 percent! 

uy ly/u, . public schooling had jumped two 

?2?n ^.^u"^"^^* ^"^^"^ 38,000 in 1930 to 129,000 in 
1970 which meant that 65 percent of all Indian 
children in school were attending public school. . . ."8 

The estimated allocation for Johnson-0 'Malley assistance 
for FY 1978 Vill be ^1,542,000 while the allocation for Fy' 1977 
was 31,452,000. 

t?™ ^J''^^l^^^^^"- 5^^s^> "American Indian Education, 1930-1970, 

n?.to^J''r^^P''r.^° Kennedy Report," (Unpublished 
Fh.D. Dissertation, University of New Mexico, 1972), pn. 144- 
a more detailed discussion of the public school 

PnMf^^?"i°'i^"^^o"n\^3^ Chapter VII, "Indian Children in 
Public Schools, 1930-1970," pp. 144-185. 
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Higher Education.- Schol.r.K^., to India. ron.„„ c...,,,-.. 
For the school year 1976-77, there were approximately 17,"ooo ' 
Indian college students participating in the EWs scholar- 
ship program. Approximately 16.100 were undergraduates and " 
900 were attending graduate programs. ' It is estimated that 
1.600 Indian students graduated from college May and June of 
this year. The estimated allocation for the PY 1978 win be 
about 35,000,000 (actual 34,950,900). It is estimated that 
this Kill provide assistance to 17,400 students. ^ 

Indian Controlle ^d^chools : For the school year 1976-77, there 
were approximately 3,600 Indian children enrolled in 19 tribally 
controlled schools. Table 7 provides a reliable estimate of , 
what the situation wilr be for FY 1978. It should be noted 
that reliable estimates are used inasmuch as the dynamics of 
Indian controlled schools are such that the situation is sub- 
ject to change frequently and without notice. 

Considering the importance of Indian controlled schools 
in relationship to the current and future scope of thoBIA 



terJ^JiVc . J A .^^fSher Education Kvaluation: Student Charac- 
No A Opinions," (Research and Evaluation Repor-t Series 

Noie DocuJL^?rf3ortJ"^^'? Education Resources SeJ, 1972) 

referred to afliqR^r.?'' ^i^' °^ ^^^i^" Affairs will be 

reierrea to as USBIA throughout the paper. 
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- ■ Table 7 " , 
TRIBAL CONTROLLED SCHOOLS AND DORMITORIES AND THEIR ORIGINS 
SCHOOL YEAR 1977 -78 BY BIA AREA OFFICE 




r BIA Area Office 

Aberdeen 

Albuquerque 

Anadarko 
fillings 

Eastern 
Juneau 
Minneapolis 
Muskogee 
Nava j o 
Phoenix 
Portland 
Sacramento 
Total • 



Previous Control 



3 
1 



10 



1 

2 

11 



10 



Total Operational 31 
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education program'; it is appropriate to'include at this point 
a background to the moveme.>t.lO 

It has been said^ that tiier.a-.is nothing nei. under the sun 
in the schooling, of American Indians. Education historians 
who investigate the schooling of American Indians can always ' 
find some experiment or movement that relates to current inno- 
• vations and new policies. The same is true of the policy of 
Indian Self -Determination and the tribal control of schools. 
For an example, the Choctaws ware one of the first tribes to 
establish and operate their own schools and this was done be- 
tween 1826 and 1845.11 This like so many of the nineteenth ^ 
century changes in the five civilized tribes, became part of 
the sad history of American Indian Affairs. The Choctaw Academy 
got embroiled in national and local politics to the extent that 
it became a heated issue--and died. 12 There have been many 
good ideas and innovation in schooling Indians that have met a 
similar fate. 

\ 



r 1.T w ? recently made an agreement with the University 
of New Mexico to have the university research the transition 
of control of schools from Federal to tribal. For the background 
to Indiancontrolled schools see Thomas R. Hopkins, "Assessing 
the Transition of Indian School Control from Federal to Tribal, 
l-^^tial Project Description," (Unpublished Draft, University 
of Now Mexico, June 1977). \^ 

r J- ■^■'^fo^Se E. Fox, "The Choctaw Academy: An Exneriment in 
Indian Education," (Unpublished MA thesis. The Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C., 1943). 

' " ' ^^rant Foreman, The Five Civilize d Tribes, (Oklahoma City 
' University of Oklahoma Press, 1934), Chap. II, pp. 35-37. 

^ (also Ibid^j 
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The fact that* an early movement in schooling Indians 
did not survive should not be interpreted to mean it was a 
poor educational move. More often than not, the innovations 
were aliead of tlWr time. Under these circumstances, those ^ 
who controlled education and the schools had little or no 
community control to contend with and merely unilaterally 
decided education matters according to official Government and 
church policy. In this respect, though local control of Indian 
schools was a fact with the Choctaws in the early half of tlic 
nineteenth century, it did not become common practice. There- 
fore, when Self "Determination emerged in the 1970 's with full/ 
support of the Indians, the Federal Congress and the President 
looked upon it as new and innovative. 

It is important to point out that since about 1950, there 

have been sev^eral investigations of the ef fecti;veness of, schools^ 

13 

as related to American Indian children. Most scholars review- 
ing the recent years have characterized the 1960 ^s as indeed 



•"•^ For evaluation of effectiveness from 1948-58, see 
Shailer Peterson, How Well are Indian Children Educated (1948), 
Kenneth Anderson, et. al., The EdTTcational Achievement of Indian 
Children (1953), and L. Madison Coombs, T he IiBian Child (^oes 
to School: A Study of Interracial Differences , (1958) (^11 are 
published by the Haskell Institute Press, Lawrence, Kansas, 
U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs). 
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a time of searching.^'* In essence, the current policy 
Self-Determination in Indian education has its roots in about 
twenty years of searching for ways of improving. the schooling 
of Indian children. 

Like jnany movements whose time has come, Indian control' 
of schools actually started taking place prior to a foifnal 
policy statement ^and the passage of laws in support of it. 
Two significant moves were made by the BIA during 1966-68. ^ 
First, Indian advisory school boards were established for 200 
of the 212 schools and dormitories operated by the BIA.-'-^ 
One Area office went so far as to develop administrative guide- 
lines for advisory school board? and the BIA had a school 
board manual developed to provide program guidance .■'■^ 

' Second, It is importanc to point out that the BIA took 
the initiative in contracting the Rough Rock Community School 



14 r> 

For major reports reflecting the 1960'.^, see U.S. 
"Senate Report No. 91-501, Indian Education: ' National Trancdy - 
A National Chr .l lenge , (Washington, U.C. : U.S. Govei'nment Print- 
ing Of lice., 196^)) , and Estelle Fuchs and Robert Havighurst, To 
Live on This Earth, American. Indian Education , (Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday f, Co., igTTT For a summary of the 1960 's, 
see S. Lyman Tyler, A History of Indian Policy . (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government I'rmting Oil ice, 197 3), pp. 227-234. 

15 

Tyler, op.cit. , p. 232. 

•^^U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs, Juneau Area Office, 
Field Manual . Also see U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs, "BTA 
School Board Handbook; A Guide for Community Involvement in 
Educational Progr ams," (Albuquerque; Indian' Education Resour c e s 
Ccn-or, 1974). The Handbook was first developed in 1968. 



in Rough Rock, Ari-zona. The schools own account of its 
establishment roads accordingly: .' 

An;a here the BIA assumed a position of leadership. ' 

one of the rajst /^^"i" ''°"e1i Rock-- 

of the re?e??luon rM^h "^as 
over to thB -^ii^ ! proposed to turn 

had been allot ted ' t!, oneJ ' '^""8" "W^l" 

Bureau faciliiy?!? ° °P'='^at'= the school as a 

Thus, the first tribally-controlled school ,,as established 
Rough Rock Community School started as an experiment in com- 
munity dynamics and was funded Jointly by the BIA and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. Soon thoroaftor, other schools 
CRamah and Blackwater) followed and became tribally controlled. 

It was an almost natural consequence when President 
Richard M. Nixon issued his Special Message to the Congress on 
■ Indians and made Self -Determination an official policy of his 
Administration. President Nixon's Message stated: 

• ;'oai of^i'i; the 

-sSrz??oi hL" 

iuiSu" bein %^u°ro ??:ri"d' ^^^'""^ "^nt'^ol 
support. . . Federal concern and Federal 
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. .Consistent with our policy that the Ind^^n 
community should have the right to take over Jie" 
control and operation o£ federally funded prorrams 

sho^i'J'r' ^^^^"'^ community'wishing to do so' 
-should be able to control its own Indian schools 

■ lelllfZT\'T^^ exercised by school boanll* 

schoK ho^L "^i"""" functioning much -like other 
schobl boards throughout the nation. . . ."18 

For Fiscal Years 1974 and 1975, the Administration 
implemented a management by Objectives (MBO) program in all 
federal agencies. The Department of the Interior was a 
participant and instructed each of its bureaus and agencies 
to develop objectives to reflect work to be carried .out. An 
aspect of the MBO program was to confer importance and status 
on the various objectives. Therefore, there were designations 
of "Bureau," "Secretarial" (Secretary of the Interior), and 
"Presidential" which wore in ascending order of importance. 
The status system was referred to as P/SO meaning "Presidential/ 
Secretarial Objectives . "•'•^ 

BIA Education developed an objecftiv'e that was accorded 
'Presidential status and ther,eby became a top priority project. 
The objective dealt with turning Federal schools over to 
tribal control and stated that: 



18 

of thP i.^^Jof c.'^^; "Special Message of the President 

^Ll^t-^ u^"^ Richard M. Nixon to the Congress, from 

the White House, July 8, 1970." 

19 

/•Aik USBIA, "Control of Indian Education in BIA Schools," 
(Albuquerque: Indi,an Education Resources Center, Research and 
Evaluation Report Series Numbers 29.00-29.08 1974-76) 
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By the end of FY 1975, in at least one-fourth fSO^ 
of the Bureau schools, by official action of a ^ 

^''^^^^2° Government, a ?hSicc of 
^y%&"oo"ls.^t^"^^^ ''''' ^^'^ those^ser^e'd 

The concluding activity of tjic MBO project was an 
external evaluation by two Indian research firms. 21. 

The next and perhaps most significant development in 
support of Indian Self -Determination and tribal control of 
schools was the passage of Public Law 93-638, "Indian Sclf- 
Determination and Education Assistance Act." President 
Gerald Ford signed the Act into Law on January 4, 1975.^2 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs developed Regiilations for the 
law and formalized these in November 1975.23 

« 

The purpose of Public Law 93-638 states that it is; 

til r° P^°^i^^ maximum Indian participation 
m the Government and- education of the Indian 
^ Sr?;^] the full participa? on 

' dLt^^i programs and services con- 

ducted by the Federal Government for Indians 
and to encourage the development of human 
resources of the Indian people; to establish a 

■ • llTulVrt ff'^^"" to^p^rade Indiaf edu^aUon ; 
to support the right of Indian citizens to control 

pu?Joser2^ activities; and for other 



20 r»,-^ 

Ibid., p. 1. 



ial Obilc?iv^ '^^P^'"' °^ Presidentiaiysecret 

Peonle " anris. p?^ Management Options Available to Indian^ 

?L°i;'Kepo^J1rries'No'ST08r?^^^r '^'^^"^ 
U.S. clTli'l^: ^l^;, 11':^^' 22°^' ^itle 25, "Indians," 
271.277^/^"^ 25, Indians, Co de of Federal Regulations . Parts 
2^ Public Law 93-638, op. alt.', p. 1. 



■ ^^i20lj;HmtiM.ani^^^ The Bureau's Office of 

Indian Education Prog,-a,,s has been updating procedures and 
crueria for determining school construction needs. This has 
been completed and a priority listing developed fro. the now 
criteria. This priority listing is being used for the Fiscal 
Vear 1979 school construction program. 

The present priority list has an estimated long range 
needs of approximately $300,000,000. With this much of a ' 
backlog, the Bureau needs a catch-up program of $60,000,000 
for ten years and another J60,000.000 a year for yearly re- 
placement (repair of school facilities). 

The appropriations for the past years have not been con- 
sistent to alio., for good planning and projecting project 
funding. At the present time, the school construction request 
for FY 1978 has been cut from the Bureau budget and agreed on 
by the House-Senate Joint Committee. This will delay our 
replacement needs by at least' five years. 

Since 1968. there has been a total of 20 school plants 
constructed. This is exclusive of the construction of indi- 
vidual buildings, su-^as, gymnasiums, kitchen-dining halls, 
etc., at existing schools. Of the 20 schools constructed, 
six have had hoarding facilities. The cost has been approxi- 
mately $43,000,000 for alj 20 schools with $20,000,000 of 
that amount utilized for boarding type facilities. - 

The number of schools to be constructed in the next five 
years is dependent upon the arrangement of national priorities. 

ERIC ^ 
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Location 
Atka School, Alaska 
Chignik Day School, Alaska 
Nondalton Day School, Alaska 
Tofiiak Day School, Alaska 
Chevak Day School, Alaska 
Savoonga Day School, Alaska 
J.F. Kennedy School, Arizona 
Albuquerque Vo-Tech (SIPI) , N.M. 1/ 
Pierre Boarding School, S.D. 1/ 
Kyle Day School, S.D. 
Peever Day School, S.D. 
Sisseton High School, S.D. 
-Choctaw Central School, Mississippi 1/ 
Turtle Koun^ain School, N.D. 
Eufaula Dormitory, Oklahoma 1/ 
Loneman Day School, s.D. 
Cheyenne-Eaglf Butte School, S.D. 
Sherman Indian High School, California 1/ 
Haskell Indian Junior College, Kansas 1/ 
Cherokee High School, North Carolina 

1973.' Napakiak Day School, Alaska 

Casa Blanca Elementary School. Arizona 

Sherman Indian H.S., California 

Kindergarten Classrooms & Quarters (Bureau-wide) 

. 40 • 



^ Amount 

$ 668,000 

7^5,000 

546 ,,000 

870,000 

676,000 

994,000 

510,000 

9,755,000 

1,167,000 

1,503,000 

1,061,000 

3,128,000 

1,897,000 

2,997,000 

1,750,000 

1,303,000 

2,918,000 

3,080,000 

2,500,000 

5.050,000 
t''3,118,000 

1,200,000 
1,500,000 
3,070,000 
1,137,000 



SCHOOL CON'StRUCTIO;^ PRIORITIES 
/ F.Y.'l979 
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Shaktoolik Day School " 
Red Rock-Comm'im'ity School 
Allen Day School (Anierican Korse) 
Chemawa Boarding School 
San' Felipe Day School 
Ft. : 3tten 

Northern Cheyenne High School 
Kavasupai Elementary School 
Hopi Junior-Senior High School 
Turtle I-5ountain Ccmnunity Middle &lligh Sch 
Alamo Community School- 
Taos Day School 

« 

Bullhead Day School 
San Simon School 
Little Eagle Day School 
Santa Clara Day School 
Laguna' Middle School 
Canoncito Cominunity School 
' Pinon Boarding School. 

4 

Torreon Community School 

c 

Nenahnezad Boarding School 
Navajo Mountain Boarding School 
. Stewart Indian High School 
Wingate Eleinentavy Schoo'l 

41 
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Tfie Inaian Student in BIA Schools 
It is fast approaddrig tl,e ti« when tl.o «A Federal schools win 
Wlo only 25 percent of the total service population. In tWs res- 
pect. it Should be noted tl,at it has been several decades si„ce tl,e 
BU respo,.ibility for school operations which enrolled 50 percent or 
more of the eligible Indian children. 

It is perhaps appropria*.^to .tart tins part of tl,e disc.sion 
. of BIA education with son,e mention of ■de»graphy..in relationship to 
basic statistics on Indian education.- To say The^ Wr'it is very ' 
difficult to obtain and keep current accurate d..ographic data, on 

American Indians. Thi<; hac 

lans. ihis has been the case from tiie beginning of 

census work in tiie United Statn<; t„ o u , 

boates. In a bcndimark article on tJie topic 

of Indian demography, J. Nixon Hadley said: ' 

handfc";1d%f tlS^^ the ^erican Indians is 

Americali lnd.ian . 25 ^"^'""^^ ^°^^"^'^S who is an 

tx-uth of this statement were again reflected when the Office 
of Indian Education of the U. S. Offic. of Education attempted to 
Obtain from public schools a. enumeration of eligible Indian children 
noy reported a significant, incre.se from one Fisca] Year to the next ^6 
Self identification is the method used by USOE in establishing this ' 
count of Indian children. 



• (aoSi^;X:''1Jjf;»,^'l^<,^?S;°j:^l*^ °f ^.-ican Indians,- 
Assess«tj!;!7stn~Trc"''i9;??!^^ '-^i™ ^"-tion Needs 
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Until some basic danographic research is done on A^nerican Indian 
peoples, actiial enrollments in sdiools will coj^thme to be tlie best 
available statistic. Tlus also means Uiat c/ographic figures used 
for planning purposes, especially nationa/planning, will continue to 
be constructs and estimates. 

Clnldren enrolled in BIA schools have historically reflected 
unique and extraordinary needs. Tl.ese unique and extraordinary needs 
refer to the cultural -language situation wlierein inostjndian children 
enter;H.g BIAychools continue to be tribal spea]cers first and speakers 
of English /s a second language next. They are closer to tribal life- 
ways than students enrolled in the public schools. They come 
from poor families and recent research at the secondary level indicates 
tliat the residential schools operated by tlie BIA enroll students v;ho 
have serious family situations and have found tliat public schools do 
not meet tlieir needs. . 

In 1967, the BIA contracted witli tJie Center for Applied Lingn.istics 
to evaluate tJie language situation in Federal school operations. At 
tJiat tiine the BIA was .linplemcntin.g a co.nj.rehensive I-nglisli as a second 
language program and was seeking assistance to more clearly define tiie 
language education needs of Indiaji children. Tnc report stated: 

va^letierSi'S' ''^''^ ^'^'"k^^ A-nericans) speak constitute 
varieties whach are more divei-se tiian tliose of tlie whole " 
of hurope, aiid the cultural pattenis they present a e so 
diffemit that any generalization about them is ve t ' 
hazardous since the variety is still very oreat 27^ 



Emnill^i'.^?' Ohannessia.!, -nie Study of the Problems of Teacliin^ 

D rin/o P'^'a ^i^^'T^^ ^^^1^°"^ '-"^^ Reco»m.endations," (Sas n^ton 
D. C. Center for Applied Linguistics, 1967) p. 10. (.'>''5nin,.Lon, 
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Since tlus basic work, there l«vo booA further efforts to dofi„e 
language education needs a,»„g Merican Indians. One of the reco,,«n- 
datzons of tl,e report of t,>e Center for Applied Unguistics .as for 
"...a limited number of in-depth studies in the areas'with lar^e con- 
centrations of Indians to e.^i„e tl,e sociolinguistic backgro.,d to 
the lear-nihg and teaching of English to Indian students."28 conse- 
quently, the BIA contracted with Professor Bernard Spolsty of the 
University of NcOfexico io conduct an extensive study of .Navajo 
Children's language, ttis project beca,.e kncvn as the Navajo Reading 
Study and before it was concluded tlus past year, provided valuable ' 
research ,™,iedge about the language of Navajo children and extensive 
«terials devoted to teaching bilingml ..ading in Navajo and English, 
tte central purpose of the Navajo reading study was to test the 
•'...validity of t.,e hypothesis that children can lean, to read a 
second langt^ge better results if they have received their intro- 
ductions to the rea^g process through t],e a=di„ of thei. native 
language/ '29 . 

■one of tl,e first tasks of the Navajo Reading Study was to co.nduct 
a survey of tJ,e language of Navajo children, tte results of the survey 
indicated that: 



p. 25. 



29Bcrnard Spolsky, "Navajo Reading Study P 
(Albuqi.crquo: University of New Mexico; 1C)G9-19' 



regress Reports" 
975) . Report Ko. 1, p. i. 
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Starting ,„ 13^8. t>,o B.,reau of IMi,„ A„alrs ^pie,no„tocl .,0 
bU.,gual education progr... ^^^^^^^.^^^ 

«th .,0 v.* speaun, .s.i^o people ef the Be..l Aaenc,- in Alaska. 
It Should be noted that these programs ,,ero undertaken well bjfere 
the advent of Title VII of H,le,«ta^ and Soconda.,, ,:ducaJio„ Act 
whxd, is specifically for bilingual education progr... Uo I ' 
Sra^s .ere ai^ed at teaching beginning reading in t,„ languages. 

in perhaps the only longitudinal set of bilingual education data 
that follows a cohort s.,lo of Indian children, tl>e Rode Point School 
has^evaluated the effectiveness of a'balanced bilingual education 
prcgra..31 r>.o bili^ual education progra,, was started in Pebr.a^ of 
1%7 and has continued ,tl,roug^to ti,e present t^e. The data reflected 
, that a bilingual progr« is effective and ,.t it dees i.p„ve readin- 
scares in Indian children at r,e fourtl. and fif.,. g„,, ,,,,,3. ^^.J 

schools with monolingual curricula in Pn„i • i r 

curricula m Englisli for comparative purposes, 

the data reflected biLlng^l instruction to be superior. 

2°Ibid. Rep9rt No. 5, p. 3. 

fo^nt'-'^slJ^ti^^^^^^ Education at Rock 

December 1976} pp, 379-388!' ^^^^^2^^-2ti£Etcr]_y_, Vol. 10, No. 4, 
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H^e Eock Point p..^™, ..3 used to „.ko the point of t.o trfocUvo 
ness Of Miin,u,.a education .ocauso it is onl, avaiiaMo data of its 
A Simplistic i„te:,.otat,o„ of t.ese .suits s^ouid .0 avoided. 

uous leadership during t)us entire ti,„e fee h-,, , 
' '"°re has been a great deal 

Of develo,™ental .or, devoted to instnctional materials, tests. re>a- 
Uonships .ith the co»»it,, etc. It has been expensive and has ' 
.^ived-the best efforts 0: ,,ghl, competent and highl, trained 
lfi^3sro..ls. nothing less than this should be expected „hen the 
across-the-board implementation of bilingual education is sought Un 
less one ta.es into cor.ideration for each school ,,hat it has^tata, 

Rock Point to achieve its rr.«i.n-<= 1 - i- 

Its lesults, bilingual education will miss the 

»ark or inproved quality of education for Indian children 

Theie is another .ord of caution regarding bilingual education 
P^Sr^s it co„cen,s language „ainte„,ance. It should be noted 
ti.at the purpose of the ..avajo Reading study ,,as to improve ... 
la.>guage instruction progr» for Xavaio Indian children. In recent 

this pur,»se has bee. lost in biii„,„,i education progra,ns and 
native la..guage program have been i.„le„,ented ,,hen the first la„.„a..e 
Of the Child has been .English, mis constitutes language .naintenL: 
rather tha. bilingual education .d has entirely different pun,oses. 
language ..aintenance program has pn,,cses similar to .,ose wherein 

IS concerned about language maintenance being substituted for bilingual 
as a recent evaluation. study of Title VII indicated U,at one-third of 
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the children wore of "liMtod En^Ush'-spoaklng abiUty." Also 8S 
portent Of the directo.-s or the bUin,..l p.o<,..™s i„dica« tiia.'.. 
chUdron were al.le to r,„ctro„ in „„Us„ .*o„ the pro,,ra„, started 33 
; BUingual eduction is an „,ate instn,ctional strate^, but it 
should not be confused with a language „.inten»ce prog,.™. 

It should also be noted tl,at tko MA contracted ,,iti, the National 
Indian Training a,., Research Center to conduct a natio,.l bilin.,„l 
education needs assess,... u, mdian children. This report conlludos 
tl.at there is a need for bilingual education and described tl,e extent 
Of ti,e need.33 ^bout 60 percent of BIA Mian children could benefit 
/ from bilingual education. 

Bilingual education and it., support are policy for ti.e DIA and 
have been for several .ears, with special reference to ti,e past ten 
BUingual education for Indian children is not a simple task and all 
too frequently comparisons ,,it], such Indo-Iiuropean lang^^ges as 
banish p„>,ide an unrealistic assessment of ,,hat it takes to develop 
a trul, effective p„gr™. only no,., after ten years of bilingual 

education, that the actual costs and tec;..ical needs of bilingual educa- 
tion arc begiruiing to be luiowi. 

n.ere arc other e.xtraoK,ina,y educational needs of Indian students 
attending Pederal schools. It „as „entioned above that Indian students 

A survcf?o'^duS^TtL'\t'So,S f °i "."'i"" Children, A Sun^oy." 
CNI«UC)(Alb,.,u=r,u^^,ts^:ra\^d^^^L"aIfor,iS?o?^ 
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V ^ attendins BIA rosidontial high schools (crf-rcservr.tion bcnrdino 
\ schools) con,o froa public schools. Research conducted during L 
■ school) year 1975-76 indicated that 80 percent of the students enrolled 
in three Oklaho« off-roservation residential sd,ools c«e ti,e 
public schools. Regardless of the grade tl,ey entered at the resi- 
dential school, 8S percent of ti,e: students .ill come fro» the pubixc 
schools. Also, „hen fVy leave the BIA school. „,ost of t)» «li ,e- 
onroll in a public school. 3' Table 8 provides a su«,y of the findinos 
the backgrof„,d of Indian students enrolling in off-reservation residential 
sd.ools. Ihe O!.lal,o»,a sCools are t,T,ical of all BIA off-reservation 
residential schools. 

Tables 8 and 9 clearly indicate tl,at the secondary population of 
, BIA schools is a „obile one. -n a.,oti,er study it „as fo.,d tJ,at one- 
ttird Of Alaskan Native high school students change schools at least 
once between grades nine and t><elve.35 There has been „c assessment 
or researd, to detemine the extent to ,vhich ,„obility affects student 
success. 

In a related area of concern, recent research v,.as rei,orted which 
indicated tJnt children fro., conventional ho.es do better in school 
than children fro,a brolcen homes. In a three-year longitudinal stud,- 

/taeric™'ZL^n?!;'l:j,^oo?'stu2nt"^^ -0 ' 

1977). -mis rescript has beefSbni te^f„'''^^'™''»'"l''■ *''•'>' 
appear sometime this coming sd^ooryeaJ TabLsi f 
irojn tJie article. ' iables 8 ajid 9 are taken 

Indianfeion'^f.'"^^^^^^^^ (Albuqucrm.e: ' 

No. 18, 1974) Research mxd Hvaluation Report Series 
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PRLVIOUS SCHOOL IIXP^^EXCH OF 
BIA lUiSIDEN-ri/UTlciiOOLS, 

ly^^^w^A.-r: —-A 


L\'DL-\N S'RJDEWrS ATI'EMILN'G 
SaiOOL Ym\ 1975-76 


Sdiool 
Experience 


^ lo \ - * 
BL^ Schoo\ 
"A" \ 


•6 io 
oCJlOOi 

"B"' 


/Vverago 
Percentage 


K-8 Public Scliools 


78.2 \ 


8L.9 


80.0 


K-8 BIA Schools 


3,9 


\ " 


4.3 


K-8 Combination BIA 
§ Public Scliools 


17.3 


^^13.4 


15.7 


Last Attended Public 
• Sell col 


86.0 


•83.0 


84.5 




(N=206) 


(N=3 72) 


(N=378) 



Table 9 



Piy3\aOliS PUBLIC SCHOOL nXPEUIENCE, BY Qmm 01- 
IK-DJAN STUDENTS ATrrADING BlA RESIDENTiAL ScfcoiS 
SaiOOLS "A- AN'D "B" COMBJN&S, SCHOOL VRR 19?5-76 



P^oSence '^f'^ '"^^^ ^^^^SO 

— * V ■& 5- 0, 



1 t_ ^ % 



80.0 



K-8 Public Schools 73.3 81.3 84.5 81.7 

''U^^ISlool = 



(Total N=378) 
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(1973-1976) of 2,000 nintl, grade students :ro,n broken l.on.es: (i) Uzvo 
a hio].or aven^gc absence rate tlr.m d6 students fron. conventional homes, 
(2) Students from brolcen bomcs will have a lower grade-point average 
than will t].ose from conventional J.omes, and (3) studei^ts from broken 
homes have a greater percentage of truancy, suspension, expulsion, and 
dropout tJ.an do those from conventional hon.es. A conventional ho.e was 
described as one wherein tl.e children lived witl. their natural parents. 36 
With this in mind, it is interesting to Jook at Table 10 and the data on 
Indian students enrolled in BIA off-rese: ation residential schools.37 
In recent research investigating tlie effectiveness of schooling on 
tiie lives of students, Henry Levin suggests that the self-concept is one 
variable that might prove helr-l to the student and the sdiools in 
assisting tlie disadvantaged individual .38 -^lere has been enough re- 
search on the self-concept of y^nerican Indian children and yo.L to in- 
dicate that it is lower tlian the non-Jndirm child and youtJi. TJ.e most 
research on Indian self-concepts indicates tl.at tliey are still lower 
tlian the non-Indian. Further, self-esteem and locus of control (extent 
• to wJn-ch the individual feels tl.ey control tl.eir environment) combined 

^n.^l/'J^^;, o^Students from 

April 1977) p. 647. ._iiLjA^£caj£pna, \ol. 58, No. 8, 

37 \ 
Hopkins and Reedy, oD.cxt., p. 9. 
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Ilemy M. Levin, "A iVew Model of Sdiool Effecti vcncsc;" ir, 
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Table 10 

FAMILY SITUATION OP INDIAN STUDENTS liNROLLED IN 'nmvv 
■ BIA RESIIMIAL SCHDOLS, ScSoL S 1975-76 



hamily 
Situation 



"ScTiooI ScHooI SSl'i^oT 



Average 



laving v'ith Both 
Parents 


46 


D 
Hi 


39 


Percentage 
44 


Living witJi One 
Parent 


44 




47 


42 


Living with Other 
Than Parent 


10 


17 


14 


14 


From Unconventional 


55 


S3 


61 


56 


Both Parents Living 


71 


75 


61 


69 




(N=206) 


(N=172) 


(N=171) 


(N=549) 
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are variables whicirindicate attitude toward the sdiool.^^ Miatever 
the school can do to strengthen tlie self-esteem of the Indian student 
will do mucli to improve their probability of success. 

Longitudinal studies that have been conducted to determine the 
relationship bet\-.'een sdiooling and social success in tJie United States 
continue to show that individuals witJi more schooling get tlie bette^ 
jobs, mat is, status attainment in society depends on the amount of 
schooling one obtains. Tne quality of the sdiooling and subjects 
studied have less a bearing on status attainjnent tlian does the single 
factor of years of schooling.^O It is assunied that tins finding would 
also apply to the education of American Indian children and youtli. In 
this respect, tlie holding power of the sdiools and dropouts become a 
very; important concern. 

Dropout studies that have been conducted reflect a pattern tliat 
has been about the same for at least ten years. This pattern indi- 
cates tliat as the Indian diild remains in school, tlie rate of dropout 
increases, until there is about a 50 percent leaving rate, llus meims 
that it is probable that for every 100 Indian diildren entering 
sdiool in kindergarten, only 50 of tJiem will remain in school to 



39 T 

Jajnes C. Martin, "Self-Esteem and Locus of Control as Pre- 
dictors of Indian Student Attitude Toward School," (BJA Education 

l^?5£H£!}JHll£tia, Vol. 5, No. 2, May 1977), pp. IS-Vq-: 

40tj 

pn.i Mo.i "i"? ^1- "Schooling and its Antecedents: Substantive 

and MeUiodolo^.cal Issues m the Status Attainment Process," (Rcviru 
oL Mlcational ReseardK Vol. 46, No. 4, Fall 1976) pp 463-5^(r^ 
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graduate from high school. Tliis more tlian any other factor in Indian 

education must be mprovcd/''" 

In concluding the part on student characteristics it is importnnt 

to note: that the economic circunstances of the Indian fainily are ainong 
tlie poorest in tl,e United States. l>oor families can provide fewer 
bacic advantages for their children tJian can middle-class families. 
This as mucJi as anytxiino else influences the BIA to emphasize early 
childiiood education progr.m tliat can have a material influence on the 
schooling of cliildren. 

There are other student characteristics of American Indian child- 
ren tiiat could be mentioned, but tlie above will suffice to make the 
point that those enrolled in BIA schools are extraordinaiy in need. 
Also, those Indian children for whom the BIA has a responsibility and 
who are enrolled in public scliools have greater needs tlian those of 
their non- Indian comteiparts. The educational need of Indian child- 
ren rcnunins great regardless of tJieir being enrolled in a Federal, 
public or tribally controlled school. 



SerierNos T? n7°T?.f a '^"'"'""'^^^ J;valuation Report 

bcrics ^os. 42, 42.02, and 43-A. Also, op. cit. :::,p]dns and Reedy, 
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BIA F'itation Issues and Problems j 

IVhat is Education ,, What fnn nnri inh^ t Should It Do? 

nie puriDose of this section of the Issues and Problems part of 
this paper is to clarify education so tliat a iegitiiiiate role for it 
may be understood. Tlie' following discuision provides an approacli to 
education that has been part of the BIA for more than thirty years. 
Mule the schools are the .main institution, of education, there is -a • 
shared responsibiVity-without whicli the schools are assigned respon- 
.sibildties far beyond its capabilities. ' 

- . The Fiscal Year 1977 Appropriation for the BL\ Education Program 
was about 240 million dollars, which makes it the largest single progra^n 
within tlie BIA.. Education has been the largest single program of tlie 
BIA almost since its inception in 1824, so this is no new infomation. 
Hie purpose of this reference is to point out the wortance of education 
to the Indian people as it is reflected in the Appropriations from the 
■ Congress. It has been said by previous Commissi oners of Indiiin Affairs 
and noted Indian leaders that the entire function of tlie BIA is educational. 
It is contended that tliere is a shared education fimction in all programs 
of the BIA with the Education Program assuming responsibility for those 
functions specifically related to the schools. 

Not only does the Education activity in BIA share an education function 
with other program offices, schools at the community level share the edu- 
cation of Indian children with other institutions. Scliools share education 
with the tribe, households, mass media (television, radio, publications, 
movies), government (tribal, local, state. Federal), rehabilitative in- 
stitutions (welfare, refqnnatories) , courts, and businesses. To name a 
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few, these institutions share an education function witli the schools. 
Iherc are, however, special responsibilities that arc specifically 
those of the schools and colleges. Uliat, then, are the innjor respon- 
sibilities ^vhich schools caji be expected to cany out?" 

First,, tliero are teachings whicli arc carried out in the sclioqls 
that are not assigned to aiiy other institution. After all, "CJiildren 
don't think up algebra on their ov,-n." Schoois cui be exj^ected to teach 
Indian children skills and content in the language arts Qjiglisli and 
tribal), mathematics, science, and government (citizenship). In 
essence, the schools can ajid should teach the traditional 3 R's an they 
are largely tlie sole responsibility of the schools. 

Second, it continues to be true tliat those individuals witli tlic 
mst education (schooling) receive the greatest economic benefits. Tiiis 
holds true for Ar.erican Indians the sa^ne as it hold tnie for non-Indians. 
Tliis means that it should be a major education objective to get all 
Indian children in school and keep them tJiere as long as possible. Ilus 
would require a viable veiy early childliood education tJirough college 
program, including adult education. 

In summary, the BIA Education Prograra should cmpliasize the teaching 
of the 3 R's and as mucJi education as possible for all Indian children/ 
youth/adults. 

There are a large number of sJiarcd educational responsibilities about 
which the schools should d. dieir fair part. 'Iliis would include attitude 
development, personality adjustment, health and safety, guidance and 
counseling, al oholi^^m, vocational trailing, and early childhood education. 
Hie schools have a basic charge including shared responsibilities but ihcy 
cannot be Iield totally responsible for the shared ones. 
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Next, it is ijnpori-ant to realize tlVthe BIA Education Progrm 
is taking place in a setting of Sclf-Dctcnnination. UltimteJy, this 
^ means local tribal control of schools. Control means that the tribe would 
l^ve full r^s^,onsibility and control of a school regarding staff, budget, 
administration; luid curriculum. Regarding a Federa] school, it means 
great involvement in advising tlie BIA employees about tlic school progran 
hi virtuall)' all the areas comprisLng actual control. 

It is reliably cstimatod that there will be 31 tribally controlled 
schools for tl^ Fiscal Year 1978. Tins nuniber includes 10 previously BIA 
schools, 11 that did not previously exist and were created by tribes as 
alternatives to the existing situation, and ten previously private scliools. 
TTiis number does not include the six previously BIA schools in Alaska that 
have become part of the imorgani zed borough system of public schools. In 
addition, there were l^;o schools closed, Wrangell in Maska and Miite 
Horse Lake (K^avajo) in Arizona. Federal BIA schools are decreasing in 
number and tribally controlled schools are increasing i., nun^ber. M.at does 
this portejid for the future of BIA? 

I. is proposed that the future BIA wlll\econie a teclinical sen-ice 
mit in support of tribally controlled education; with special emphasis 
on the largest progra^n, s^Jiool operations. BIA employees will become 
education specialists whereas today they are mostly teachers and education 
program administrators. The education specialists will have skilli in 
contract management, evaluation of education programs, education research, 
and curriculum specialities. Obviously, ultJiout school operations, there 
will be fewer Federal eini^loyees. 
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TTiis does not «an ttat Indian education will necessarily be 
less expensive. ,«th adeq.u,te todins of an education pros™ fr« very 
early childJ,oed throush college. „hiU, includes oilinsual education and 
other special programs where app,-opriate. it can he aritici,M,ed that 
costs will rise. T,,is is especially the case considering the high 
"developmental., ^d ..start-up-, costs for special prog.»s which support 
the i„,ic^,e needs of Indian children. ContM. be it tribal or Federal, 
will neke little difference in the costs of the needed programs in 
Indian education. 

. Tho future Education progra, will also have .school operations. 
School operations v.-ill be co„„rised of those .mits which tribes do not 
Kdsh to assume responsibility for operating. This would i.,clude off- 
reservation residential schools and ,K,ssjbly the three postsccond.ry 
junior colleges. Recent enrollment trends reflect a decrease in off- 
reservation residential school en«,ll,„e„t. However, recent research 
Into the characteristics of students enrolling m off-reserv.nion 
residential schools Indicates that they have extraordinaiy needs. Over 
60 percent of them come fro,u broken homes and 80 percent of them come 
directly to MA sdiools from the public schools. 

Thero will be a continuing need for small off-reservation residential 
schools. On the, other hand, there does not appear to be a need for the 
large off -reservation residential school. 

Wal control and local involvement, as mud, as an,T:hlng, mea^ 
control of curriculu,,,. strategy or approad, to BI^ Education should 
take tl,is into consideration. Tlus means that the imnediate needs of 
the program rest in technical assistance to local Indian individuals 
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who arc making decisions about the school progrnm. It also meajis that 
curriculiun control cai>jiot be exercised from the BIA Central Office doim 
to the local unit. Hie en^liasis on the tcclinical assistajice fiuiction 
in support of local control and Self-Dctcmiination sliould receive 
priority consideration. Training to meet this need is ijiiportajit and 
imperative. 

Hie element of time should be given careful consideration 
in developing program strategids. To actually ijnpicment a single 
prograin or aji admnistrative procedure throughout the BIA requires 
several veeks and months and sometimes even years to actually see it 
through to fiuition. Hence, developmental tixie evolving into years, 
especially when carefaal and tliorougJi Indian involvement is considered, is 
reasonable. To think tliat something should be decided and carried out 
within a span of a few weeks or months is unrealistic. Hliat is needed 
is careful consideration of tLne as an clement in planning and Jiple- 
mentijig prograiis to effecuate tlie above program tlirusts. 

It is tlie above discussed progi^ajii concepts and setting that sliould 
guide the organizatio'- aiid management of tJie BIA Education prograjn. 

It is perliaps aj^propriate to discuss tlie problems of tlic V>lk 
Education program, llou'bver, such a discussion u'ill be cursory as it is 
tliought the positive aspects of the above discussed program, if ijnplcmentcd, 
\ril\ take care of the problems . 

In sirinarizing the total discussion presented above, BIA Education 
has major responsibility for schools. Tlie major responsibility of the 
schools is teaching the 3 R-s with shared responsibilities in a number 
of otJier areas of concern. Along witli the major objective of teaching 
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the 3 R's is one ^ducli calls for all Indian children, youth, adults, 
to get as mucli school as possible. 

In otlier words, get Indiaii children in schools and keep tliein 
there as long as needed or desired. Then, the education setting is one 
characterized by Self-Detennijiation or Indian' control and involvement 
in tlie school and total education program. ■ BIA Indian Eduoxtion 
prograins which enii^hasize sucli directions will require adequate Appro- ^ 
priations, improved leadership and most important, improved management. 

Residentia l Scliools : In a recent article titled, "Residential Scliools 
at tlie Crossroads," the need for off-resen^tion residential schools 
Avas discussed. ^2 

In reviewing the situation closely- -trying to be factual and realis- 
tic--it appears that there is a need for BIA residential scliools. Tliis 
need emanates from the characteristics of the students and tJie fainilies 
from which they coiiie. BnpJiasis sliould be placed on tliis fact as it will 
influence cost analyses significantly. The educational need to wliich 
I make' reference describes a person wlio has serious personal, social, 
and educational problems. Tlie needs of this individual are not met ajiy 
place else in the society except in the BIA residential school.'- Tlie same 
facts that describe tliis almost desperate educational need reflect that 
there are fewer stuclents today tlian yesterday. 

\\'hen I put it all together, looking from the facts to what is pos- 
sible in residential schools of tlie future, it appears to be sometliing 

42william J. Bailinjn, "Residential Schools at the Crossroads," 
Jo urnal of /jmeri can Indian Education. Most of the material presented 
abpve is taken irbm this article. 
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l-ike this: Indian tribes wlio arc ijivolvcd in decision making lall 

be rcviculng each residential scliool situation in detail. Tlioy will 

be making infomcd decisions and \6 11 be working with the BIA and 

with their congressional delegations toward resolution 'of tlieir need. 

In all likeliliood, they will come forth with the concept of a community 

education center something like that suggested in tJie Oklahoma Indiaji 

Education Needs Assessment whicli said: 

It is recommended tliat any future construction fundtn? for 
Bureau scliools in Oiaahoraa be used to remodel and develop 
existing facilities around the community education center 
concept. 'Hiereby, Indian citizens of all ages could utilize 
the centers for a variety of activities including those of a 
vocational, avocatiT)na, recreational, and educational nature. ^3 

In such an institution, I visualize a higlily effective residential 
scliool for a limited niunber of students with extraordinaiy needs. Tliese 
scliools will focus on being the most effective of tl^.eir kind in the 
countiy and the world. Tliis will be tlie main consideration. Costs will 
be an important but secondar)' consideration, lliese schools will be staffed 
with a host of tj-pes of professionals who will have the proper attitude, 
skills and tijiie to deai as needed with the students. Hie focus will be 
on tlie institution becoming small, liumcxnly wann centers, wliere students 
with extraordinary needs will be welcome -- and more ijnportajitly, \dU 
themselves feel wanted. In my view, and- based on the facts as reported, 
perhaps it is unlikely that there will be a continued need for tlie veiy 
large residential school whidi enrolls more than a thousand students (or 
even 700 students) and whicli offers a conventional educational program. 
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USBIA, "Oklahoma Indian Education Needs Assessment" (Albuquerque: 
Indian Education Resources Center, Research and Evaluation Report Series 
No. 43-A, iNkirch 1976, Vol. 1) p. 50. 
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On the other hand, aiid again based on the facts, it is plausible to 
suggest the small residential school that can be the connnunily education 
center for Indian tribes related to the existing residcntL 1 schoo] • 
Special Hducaticn : 

On November 29, 1975, President Ford signed into law the Education 
for All Handicapped aiildren Act (P.L. 94-142). Tlie forthcoming fimds 
will pro\dde for assurances tliat al] liandicapped children receive a full, 
appropriate, public-supported education in tlie least restrictive environ- 
ment possible. Public Law 94-142 extends the existing funding foimila 
to states set forth under P,L. 93-380 for the 1976 and 1977 fiscal years, 
but beginning in 1978 the new Jaw will pay to the states and local edu- 
cation agencies 5 percent of the avorage per pupil expenditure for liandi- 
capped children being sensed. Tlie percentage of cost tliat v;ill be as- 
sujned under P.L. 94-142 increases every fiscal year until it reaches a 
maximum of 40 percent in 1980. Tlie BIA may receive up to one percent of 
funds for aid to states, based on a demonstrated need. 

Most of the special education activity in BIA schools has been-* 
operated with flov/through funds from USOE. Tlie two outstanding needs 
concerning full special education seivices in the BIA continue to be: 
(1) Budget line item for initiating ajid maintaining special education 
programs and sewices in BlA-operated schools, and (2) I^idator^ 
leg islation with respect to the "education of exceptional Indiaji 
children. 

School Facilities Construct ion: Historically, the need has been for 
adequate school facilities for Indian children. It is only in recent 
times that this need is beginning to be met. Anyone familiar with 
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school facilities for Indian children is mvare of t]ic iises to ^diicli cast 
off militar>'^bases have been applied. Also, wlien the-Navajos accepted 
schools following Korld War II and begmi to attend any and all schools 
there was an actual crisis vlucli was met by special Acts of tlie Congrens. 
In current times tliere is a declining enrolLncnt witli Indian cliildron, 
as with the total American education scene. However, with Indian 
education there is a continuing need. It sliould be realized tliat 
facilities on the scale of schools have been difficult to realize in 
the rural circumstances in wliicli they liave been built. Facilities in 
general are scarce and treasured. 

Self-Determination means above all the tribal control and management 
of services. 'Tlic general policy and program in self -Determination 
generates a need for facilities on tlie scale of schools. W,on and if 
tliere are declining scliool enrollments and facilities become less used 
or linneeded for school puiposes, recent experience has sliouTi that tlie 
tribe can assufue control of a scliool building and use it for different 
programs. A tribe may dioose to house tlieir tribal offices in a former 
school. Or, if tliere are unused classrooms, tlie tribe may start an 
adult education program that they have not been able to start because 
of lack of facilities. A survey of the total situation regarding need 
for facilities will reflect a changing use being made of unneeded school 
facilities. 

On the otlier hand, tliere is a need for new facilities to replace 
those that are worn out. Tliere liave been only limited appropriations 
made in recent years for new school construction. TJie i-ule has been to 
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build no. sc,^, ^„^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

result Of fire or so« cal.ni.>. te^^nd t„o co.,t,.l of „n. n,o conso- 
Cuonce of this has boon the c,ovolop,.cnt of a bacKlo„ i„ the nood for 
SC..C1 facilitios. A no,, priority systo,n for deto™i„i„s school facil 
co„st™ctio„ has boon doveloped and fs betag 

provide to tho Co„«ross curront infon,.tio„ on .hich to base f.„di„f 
decisions on r,a. scl,ool construction requests. 
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